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driven from their homes in the interests of a deer-
forest. As he spoke, a black mass became visible
entering the vessel. Then, as we slipped off shore,
the fact of their hopeless exile came home to these poor
fugitives, and suddenly, through the absolute silence,
there arose from them a wild keening3 and wailing,
reverberated by the cliffs of the loch, and at that
strange place and hour infinitely poignant. When I
came back on deck next morning, my unnamed friend
was gone. He had put off with the engineers to visit
some remote lighthouse of the Hebrides.

This early glimpse of Stevenson is a delightful
memory to me. When we met next, not only did I
instantly recall him, but, what was stranger, he
remembered me. This voyage in the Clansman was
often mentioned between us, and it has received for me
a sort of consecration from the fact that in the very
last letter that Louis wrote, finished on the day of his
death, he made a reference to it.

In the very touching Recollections which our friend
Mr. Andrew Lang4 has published, he says : ' I shall not
deny that my first impression (of Stevenson) was not
wholly favourable/ I remember, too, that John
Addington Symonds5 was not pleased at first. It only
shows how different are our moods. I must confess
that in my case the invading army simply walked up
and took the fort by storm. It was in 1877, or late in
1876, that I was presented to Stevenson, at the old
Savile Club, by Mr. Sidney Colvin,6 who thereupon left
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